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Lawyer Referral and Unauthorized Practice 


N O OTHER activity of the organized bar is more misunderstood by non- 
lawyers than the fight against unauthorized practice of law. The practice 
of law is everywhere a government sanctioned legal monopoly, and it 
is very easy even for friendly laymen to look upon the work of unauthorized 
practice committees as merely a matter of keeping intruders out of the 
lawyers’ private domain. 

The National Conference on Unauthorized Practice of Law held in New 
York on May 24-26 ought to be of some help in dispelling mistaken ideas 
about it. Former A.B.A. President John D. Randall, a long-time leader in 
the field of unauthorized practice, emphasized in his address to the Confer- 
ence that elimination of unauthorized practice is, in fact, one of the public 
service programs of the bar. This is true because, in spite of individual 
exceptions, non-lawyers are not capable of rendering adequate legal serv- 
ices, and it is the responsibility and duty of lawyers not only to correct the 
mistakes of unqualified practitioners when they can, but also to do what 
they can to prevent them from being made in the first place. 

There are two ways of doing that, one negative and one affirmative. ‘The 
negative one consists of keeping a sharp eye open for evidences of unauthor- 
ized practice and taking suitable action against the offenders to put a stop 
to their activities. The affirmative approach is to see that every person has 
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access to the services of a competent lawyer. 

Not everybody finds this a problem. Busi- 
ness men and people of wealth and promi- 
nence understand the function of the law- 
yer and know a lawyer to consult when they 
need one. Free legal aid is available to most 
of the poor people of the country. ‘There 
may be some unauthorized practice among 
these classes, but not much. The rich and 
successful are too smart to entrust their af- 
fairs to the unqualified, and few unauthor- 
ized practitioners are interested in charity 
work that does not pay a fee. 

It is the great middle class of people who 
are not eligible for legal aid but do not 
know a lawyer that provide most of the 
business for unauthorized practice. As the 
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reader will quickly see on turning the pages 
of this Journal, these are the very people 
toward whom lawyer referral is directed. 

No speech or panel discussion on lawyer 
referral was scheduled at the New York 
conference, but perhaps there should have 
been, for lawyer referral service stands out 
as the profession’s great affirmative weapon 
to combat unauthorized practice, not by 
repressive measures against the wrongdoer 
but by getting there first with the right 
kind of service by the right man. 

In that spirit, we commend this special 
lawyer referral issue of the Journal to both 
the lawyer referral committees and the 
unauthorized practice committees of every 
bar association in America. 


HOW TO LOSE A BALL GAME 


Our distinguished contemporary, the 
Law Society’s Gazette, of London, England, 
has commented interestingly on a recent 
editorial in this Journal. Says the Gazette: 


The Journal of the American Judicature 
Society is right to declare that “if every 
judge appointed is well qualified we will 
gladly congratulate the President ...ona 
good job well done, regardless of party 
labels.”” However, it seems to betray signs 
of an outlook that may in the end defeat 
its wholly admirable desire to have fitness 
for office accepted as the principle of selec- 
tion, for it expresses the hope that “the new 
administration will acknowledge the desira- 
bility of a 50-50 or 60-40 ratio.” Why, if 
possession of the necessary qualities of mind 
and experience is the decisive factor in judi- 
cial appointments, should political colour 
ratios enter into the question at all? 


This is a fair question and it deserves a 
fair answer. ‘The voting population of this 
country is nearly evenly divided between 
Republicans and Democrats, the greatest 
discrepancy in any national election having 
been of the order of 55-45. Presumably 
then, although we are not aware of any 
count having been made, the lawyer popu- 


lation is divided about the same way. With- 
in lawyer ranks, it is hardly to be supposed 
that judicial talent inheres in one party 
any ‘more than in the other. If, then, judi- 
cial appointments were actually made with- 
out “political colour” entering into the 
question at all, there would be bound to 
be a substantial number from each party. 
We look at the political ratio not at all as 
an end in itself, but simply as an index of 
the extent to which partisanship appears to 
enter into the choices. And we agree most 
heartily with the Gazette that it should not 
enter into them at all. 

‘To our friends in a land that has a long 
and proud tradition of true non-partisan- 
ship in judicial selection, this entire line 
of thinking no doubt seems odd and out of 
place. We should like to clarify and empha- 
size our point with an analogy drawn from 
another area of life—the selection of mem- 
bers of athletic teams in the light of racial 
discrimination. 

Let us postulate an American town in 
which the citizenry is approximately evenly 
divided between the white and colored 
races. It may then be reasonably supposed 
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that high school students will be in about 
the same proportions, and likewise those 
who are athletically inclined. Now let us 
suppose that for a period of eight years 
Coach A selects only white students to play 
on the school’s teams, defending his choices 
on the ground that color is no criterion as 
long as each individual can play ball. Then 
the school administration changes, and for 
eight years Coach B picks only colored stu- 
dents to represent the school in athletic 
contests. 

Three questions— 

1. Is the home town newspaper out of 
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order in demanding that teams be made up 
on the basis of athletic skills and not color 
of skin, and questioning whether the latter 
consideration was disregarded by either 
either Coach A or Coach B? 

2. Has the coach done his duty to the 
school if his teams are made up of merely 
well qualified players when better qualified 
students of the other race are on the side- 
lines? 

3. In a game with a rival school repre- 
sented by a team made up of the best 
players of both races, which school is most 
likely to winr 


1962 ANNUAL MEETING WILL BEGIN SOCIETY’S 50th YEAR 


iB; IFTY years ago this summer, Herbert 
Harley, the American Judicature Society’s 
great founder, was busy drawing up the 
plans and making the initial contracts 
that were to result in the incorporation of 
the Society on July 15, 1913. Thus the com- 
ing July 15, 1962, will mark the beginning 
of the American Judicature Society’s Fifti- 
eth Year. 

Members of the Society will be hearing 
more during the coming months of plans 
for a fitting observance of our Semi-Centen- 
nial years which will both honor the past, 
assess the present and plan for the future. 
Already they have been invited to have a 
very special part in the Semi-Centennial by 
becoming a Fiftieth Year Sustaining Mem- 
ber through a special contribution of fifty 
dollars (or more). This issue of the Journal 
went to press too soon to report on the re- 
turns, but not too soon to note an enthusi- 
astic reception for the developing program 
and plans by the directors and former di- 
rectors of the Society. 

President Cecil E. Burney has appointed 
a Semi-Centennial policy committee com- 
prised of Associate Justice William J. Bren- 
nan, Jr. of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; Presiding Justice Louis H. Burke of 


the District Court of Appeal, Los Angeles; 
Philip S. Habermann, executive secretary of 
the State Bar of Wisconsin; Albert J. 
Harno, former president of the Society and 
now Illinois court administrator, Spring- 
field, Illinois; Associate Dean Charles W. 
Joiner of the University of Michigan Law 
School; Dean John Ritchie III of North- 
western University Law School; and Will 
Shafroth, former assistant secretary of the 
Society and now assistant director of the 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts. This committee was scheduled to 
meet with the Society’s executive commit- 
tee in Washington on May 25 to go over 
Semi-Centennial plans for submission to 
the directors and members at the annual 
meeting. 

The 1962 annual meeting, marking the 
formal opening of the Fiftieth Year ob- 
servances will be in the Peacock Court of 
the Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco at 
8:00 a.m., Wednesday, August 8. All Fifti- 
eth Year Sustaining Members will be spe- 
cial guests of honor at that meeting, as well 
as being listed in one of the Golden Anni- 
versary issues of the Journal. Further details 
of the annual meeting program will be 
announced in future issues of the Journal. 





Lawyer Referral 
A 
BRIEF HISTORY 


by George G. Gallantz 


ilk THE question “‘Why lawyer re- 
ferral?’”’, George Wharton Pepper once an- 
swered that lawyer referral “is for the bar 
a measure of self-preservation. Self-interest 
should prompt us to put the bar in a new 
light before the many citizens who think 
of lawyers as selfish and self-centered and 
who regard the law as the most unpopular 
of professions.” 

To help put that kind of new light on 
law and lawyers, the American Bar Associa- 
tion first turned its attention in 1937 to 
what we now call lawyer referral. In that 
year, legal aid was already an established 
fact. Those who worked in that field had 
noted, however, that although legal aid 
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filled a definite need, it left untouched a 
large group of people who were not and 
did not want to be charity cases and who 
did not consult lawyers though they had 
problems that needed the attention of law- 
yers. 

Lawyer referrals were first made in Los 
Angeles in May, 1937. In that same year, 
the American Bar Association appointed a 
Special Committee on Legal Clinics. ‘The 
committee’s name itself reveals the nature 
of the solution which was then envisaged— 
a “clinic” of some sort, corresponding to 
the clinics then and now existing in the 
field of medicine established to provide at 
low, or no cost, the services of qualified 
physicians to patients of low income. 


The Philadelphia Neighborhood Plan 


In 1938 the Special Committee reported 
that the problem was a real one and recom- 
mended further investigation of a means of 
solving it. The A.B.A. authorized such fur- 
ther investigation and the committee, in 
1940, made a study of the Philadelphia 
neighborhood plan. 

Under that plan, existing or newly 
formed partnerships with offices in 10 or 
11 neighborhoods throughout Philadelphia, 
with no financial connection with each 
other, agreed with the bar association to 
maintain certain standards and to charge 
minimum fees. ‘The association referred 
clients to these neighborhood offices and 
encouraged others to refer to them clients 
whose income did not exceed $2,000 a year. 

Occasioned in some degree by the depres- 
sion, the plan seemed to catch on. From its 
inception in November, 1939 to June, 1940, 
a period of 8 months, 475 matters were han- 
dled by 27 lawyers under the plan. Among 
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the clients who availed themselves of it were 
laborers, teachers, clerks and other small 
wage earners. The plan was hailed by some 
as a boon to young lawyers in search of 
clients and by others as the performance of 
a duty owed by the bar to that vast middle 
class not eligible for legal aid and to whom 
contact with lawyers was a strange experi- 
ence. 

Opposition to the plan was voiced by 
those who felt that the plan put the organ- 
ized bar in the position of competing with 
lawyers for business and by those who felt 
that the dignity of the profession was 
lowered by making lawyers’ services avail- 
able like groceries at a neighborhood store, 
and at bargain prices. 


Experienced Lawyers’ List Service 


The 1940 report of the Special Commit- 
tee on Legal Clinics called attention also 
to what we now know as the lawyer referral 
service which had been instituted in a num- 
ber of other cities. Under this plan, the 
local bar associations fostered a panel of 
young lawyers to whom clients would be 
referred at their own offices. The bar as- 
sociations in these instances represented to 
the public that it believed the lawyers on 
its panel to be competent in their particu- 
lar specialties. Publicity was given to the 
plan to encourage prospective clients to 
come to bar associations for such referrals. 
Under such a system, Los Angeles had 
established in 1937 a so-called “Experi- 
enced Lawyers’ List Service’? which made 
622 referrals during the three years ending 
May, 1940. Other cities such as Chicago and 
St. Louis had also established such services 
by 1940. 

After studying the neighborhood plan, 
the referral service, and a number of other 
devices that had been suggested, the Special 
Committee recommended the endorsement 
by the A.B.A. of local referral services with 
the following four major characteristics: 


First, the establishment of a list of rec- 
ommended lawyers under the auspices of a 
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local bar association; 

Second, the fixing in advance of a modest 
fee for the first conference—in Chicago the 
plan called for $3 for one-half hour, $5 for 
a full hour at the first consultation; 

Third, a system of record-keeping under 
which lawyer-panelists to whom matters 
were referred would report back the re- 
sults of each consultation; and 

Fourth, disputes between the client and 
the lawyer would be referred back for final 
determination by the bar association. 


The present Standing Committee on 
Lawyer Referral Service was established by 
the A.B.A. in 1951 to succeed the commit- 
tee that was at first named the Special Com- 
mittee on Legal Clinics and then went 
through a number of changes of name. In 
the years from 1940 to 1951 the Special 
Committee continued actively to spread 
the idea of lawyer referral. 

As it continued to examine and to re- 
examine the basic need for lawyer referral, 
it arrived at a number of now thoroughly 
accepted conclusions. We now know, for 
example, that as many as 80 to 90 per cent 
of those who take advantage of lawyer re- 
ferral have never before consulted lawyers. 


A Variety of Kinds of Cases 


The variety of types of business that 
come to lawyers through lawyer referral 
is as great as the variety of business to be 
found in the office of any general practi- 
tioner. Panelists for lawyer referral are 
called upon to prepare contracts and other 
business instruments, to handle matrimo- 
nial matters, to prepare wills and convey- 
ances, to appear in the probate courts, the 
bankruptcy courts and to handle many 
types of litigation. Such variety suggests 
that, in addition to the valuable public 
service that can be done by making lawyer 
referral a success, there is raw material here 
from which lawyers may add to their in- 
come. 

In the nature of things, an important 
percentage of referrals come from legal aid, 
municipal and other public agencies, and 
better business bureaus. But it must never 
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be assumed that the personnel of these vari- 
ous groups and agencies know about lawyer 
referral—how it works and what it means, 
until they are in some manner informed 
about it. Time and again throughout the 
country it has been found that the most 
important impetus for lawyer referral 
comes from use of the methods of mass 
communication, including television and 
radio. And we find that when the mass 
communication effort falters, or becomes 
dormant, the entire movement seems to 
retrogress. 

In 1942 the A.B.A. Committee on Pro- 
fessional Ethics and Grievances specifically 
approved the use by lawyer referral of pub- 
licity designed to tell why legal problems 
should be brought to lawyers and how law- 
yers’ services could be obtained at reasona- 
ble cost. 

It is the expressed policy of the A.B.A., 
established in 1951, to foster “the promo- 
tion and establishment within the legal 
profession of organized facilities for the 
furnishing of legal services to all citizens 
at a cost within their means.” ‘There were 
about 65 lawyer referral plans in operation 
or authorized when the present Standing 
Committee came into being. 

In that year there were a number of 
cities and states that had already distin- 
guished themselves by their activities in 
this field. One leader was, of course, Cali- 
fornia, whose story is told in an accompany- 
ing article. There were others, quite a few 
others, and many have followed since. 


Progress in Opening New Offices 
Has Been Rapid 

By 1953 there were 100 services in the 
United States and 40 additional bar associa- 
tions were scheduling immediate considera- 
tion of the establishment of lawyer referral 
services, By 1953 the: numberof clients 
served in a year had risen to 48,000. Still, 
only the surface had been scratched. ‘The 
Standing Committee estimated that the 
potential clientele for lawyer referral serv- 
ice throughout the country probably ap- 
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proximated one million, that, for example, 
only 25 per cent of those who bought real 
estate were being represented by lawyers 
and as many as 85 per cent of those dying 
leaving property were dying intestate. — 

The devoted efforts that have gone into 
lawyer referral during those early years is 
truly an inspiring story, but lack of space 
prevents any attempt here to name the bar 
leaders who deserve credit for this achieve- 
ment. Nor is it possible to name all the 
many landmarks of progress that have been 
built along the way. Only a few can here 
be cited. 


Landmarks in Lawyer Referral’s History 


‘There were, for example, the annual 
National Conferences on Lawyer Referral 
first held in Chicago in 1952, and since 
held in other large cities. Each of these 
conferences attracted 100 or more lawyers 
interested in the field, who gathered to ex- 
change ideas and to tell of their progress 
and frustrations. 

Another landmark is the handbook com- 
piled by the Standing Committee, a marvel 
of inclusiveness and simplicity. It has been 
through four editions and thousands of 
copies of it have been circulated through 
the mails and at the A.B.A. national and 
regional meetings. It may well be com- 
mended to the careful study of every law- 
yer interested in the esteem in which his 
profession is held. 

The Standing Committee is also proud 
of the space that has been given to lawyer 
referral in professional journals, as well as 
periodicals of general circulation. Among 
these is the prominence given in May, 1961, 
by the ‘Texas Bar Journal to the related 
subjects of legal aid and lawyer referral 
and to a state-wide survey of those subjects 
made by the Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity Law School. 

In 1954 the Standing Committee started 
the publication of a series of bulletins de- 
signed to inform and keep informed those 
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LAWYER REFERRAL 
CALIFORNIA 


IN 


by Theodore R. Meyer 


CoauirorNians are proud of the fact 
that lawyer referral was “invented” in Cali- 
fornia. On May 10, 1937, the Los Angeles 
County Bar Association, then known as the 
Los Angeles Bar Association, commenced 
the operation of what is believed to be the 
first lawyer referral service in the United 
States. The service was designed to meet 
the needs resulting from the great influx 
of population into the Los Angeles area, 
most of the newcomers being people who 
were unfamiliar with California laws and 
unacquainted with attorneys who could 
assist them with their personal, property 
and business problems in the new com- 
munity. 

The Los Angeles service was established 
as a result of studies which had been car- 
ried on for some time, and after an opinion 
was obtained from the Ethics Committee 
of the American Bar Association to the 
effect that advertising the service would 
not constitute unprofessional solicitation. 
It is not only the oldest such service in the 
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country, but is the largest and one of the 
most efficiently operated in California. 

At the last report,.as of June 30,196), 
there were 42 lawyer referral services oper- 
ating in California. ‘This represented an in- 
crease of 10 from the 32 services which 
were in operation a year previously. This 
substantial growth in terms of the number 
of offices as well as the number of referrals 
is seen in detail on the accompanying chart 


on page 312. 


Scope of Local Programs Varies 


Lawyer referral services in California ex- 
hibit great diversity, partly but not entirely 
due to the fact that the communities which 
they serve range from very large to com- 
paratively small. Some services have only 
a few participating lawyers on their panels, 
while others have many hundreds. Some 
handle only a few dozen cases each year; 
others handle several thousand. In the 
larger cities referrals are made by experi- 
enced staff members, while in smaller towns 
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they are sometimes made on a simple rota- 
tion basis by a telephone answering service. 
Some maintain elaborate categories of spe- 
cialties; in others there is a single panel 
without specialty classifications. In some, 
only 9 or 10 per cent of the members of 
the sponsoring bar association belong to the 
panel, while in others all members of the 
bar association are required to be members. 

In four of the larger cities, lawyer re- 
ferral is operated in a separate office from 
legal aid, but elsewhere the two are usually 
operated out of the same office. Some re- 
ferral services operate at a loss and are 
subsidized by the sponsoring bar associa- 
tions; others realize a “profit” from mem- 
bership dues and forwarding fees, the profit 
being normally used for the support of 
legal aid. In some communities legal aid 
could not exist but for the financial assist- 
ance received from the lawyer referral 
operations. 


Rules Should Be Flexible 
To Promote Greater Activity 


Experience in California indicates that 
the rules governing lawyer referral services 
should not be too rigid, else the result may 
be less rather than greater lawyer referral 
activity. The State Bar of California has 
adopted “Minimum Standards for a Law- 
yer Reference Service in California” (Law- 
yer Referral is usually called “‘Lawyer 
Reference” in this State.) These minimum 
standards, generally speaking, are derived 
from the “Code of Basic Principles Govern- 
ing the Organization and Operation of a 
Lawyer Referral Service” contained in the 
Lawyer Referral Service Handbook of the 
American Bar Association. 

The principal requirements of the mini- 
mum. standards are that a lawyer referral 
service may only be established by a “‘rec- 
ognized bar association” (recognition is by 
action of the board of governors of our 
State Bar); that it must be supervised by a 
committee of the bar association; that it 
must operate with a panel of lawyers who 
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agree to abide by its rules and regulations; 
that it shall provide for publicity conform- 
ing to A.B.A. standards; that the service 
must not be located in the office of any 
member of the panel; that all referrals shall 
be made by a disinterested person in a fair 
and impartial manner; and that adequate 
records should be kept and reports made 
to the State Bar. 


The Role of the State Bar 


The State Bar, (California has an inte- 
grated bar), plays a dual role in lawyer re- 
ferral. First, it requires reports from, and 
makes investigations of, lawyer referral serv- 
ices operated by local bar associations to 
the extent necessary to determine that they 
comply with the minimum standards. Al- 
though abuses are few and far between, it 
must be recognized that lawyer referral is 
susceptible to possible abuse, and conse- 
quently a reporting and checking proce- 
dure is followed to assure compliance with 
the standards. 

Second, the State Bar assists and encour- 
ages local bar associations in establishing 
new lawyer referral services, and in 
strengthening and improving those that 
already exist. Many local bar associations, 
having expressed an interest in lawyer re- 
ferral, have been enabled to institute a 
service by reason of the help and sugges- 
tions which the State Bar can make avail- 
able to them. 

For a number of years prior to 1961, the 
work of encouraging organization of lawyer 
referral services by local bar associations 
was carried on primarily by a State Bar 
committee, with occasional assistance from 
State Bar staff members. However, com- 
mencing in January 1961, the State Bar 
engaged an experienced lawyer as a full 
time staff member, to devote his efforts 
primarily to lawyer referral. One of the 
results has been the substantial increase 
in the number of lawyer referral services 
previously noted. 

The State Bar’s decision to engage a staff 
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member with the primary duty of promot- 
ing lawyer referral was motivated princi- 
pally by its studies and experiences in con- 
nection with “group legal services”. Group 
legal services are mainly of two kinds. One 
form is that in which a trade association, 
labor union or other organization employs 
or retains a lawyer to perform certain types 
of legal services for its members. ‘The mem- 
ber who has a legal problem is sent to the 
lawyer and receives advice and services from 
the lawyer; the services, or perhaps the first 
consultation, being “‘free.” 

A second form of group legal services is 
this: a trade association, labor union, or 
other organization that makes an arrange- 
ment with a lawyer to refer all of its mem- 
bers to him, either for certain types or for 
all kinds of legal services. ‘The lawyer col- 
lects his fee from the member to whom the 
services are rendered. In some cases the re- 
ferrals may be merely unsolicited voluntary 
referrals, such as every lawyer receives from 
satisfied clients. But others involve system- 
atic referral arrangements, under which the 
organization derives some consideration or 
benefit, as by receiving part of the fees or 
by receiving free or reduced-rate legal serv- 
ices from the lawyer. There may be several 
lawyers, or a panel of lawyers, to whom the 
organization thus refers its members. 


An Obvious Resemblance 


This second type of group legal services 
bears an obvious resemblance to lawyer re- 
ferral. In fact it is lawyer referral, operated 
by non-lawyers, and without the safeguards 
which lawyers impose upon themselves with 
respect to the operation of lawyer referral 
services. 

The State Bar has been studying the sub- 
ject of group legal services for some years. 
Two special committees have made investi- 
gations and rendered reports, and public 
hearings have been held at which represen- 
tatives of all points of view have had the 
opportunity to express themselves. A stand- 
ing committee has recently been appointed 
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to continue these studies. 

There are legitimate differences of opin- 
ion as to whether group legal services of 
the second type mentioned above are so- 
cially desirable and whether they should be 
permitted under some conditions. How- 
ever, regardless of one’s viewpoint on this 
question, it seems apparent that the legal 
profession is in competition with others in 
the field of lawyer referral. Those who say 
that group legal services of the second type 
should be permitted, contend that lawyer 
referral services are inadequate and that 
they are not doing the job. 


The Need for Expanded 
Lawyer Referral Services 


It is a quite clear that there is a great 
need for expanded lawyer referral, and the 
organized bar is faced with the question 
whether such expanded services are to be 
performed by the bar under standards de- 
signed for the protection of the public and 
the profession, or whether they are to be 
performed by other organizations. If the bar 
does not fill the need for lawyer referral 
services, other organizations, with interests 
of their own, stand ready to do so. 

With these considerations in mind, the 
State Bar determined that it should step up 
its program of assisting local bar associa- 
tions in organizing and strengthening law- 
yer referral services. The results have been 
most gratifying and the groundwork has 
been laid for much further development 
and improvement of these services. 

California’s message concerning lawyer 
referral is two-fold: first, we are convinced 
that there is a great and growing need for 
lawyer referral, and that if this need is not 
met by the organized bar, others will en- 
deavor to meet it in their own way; and 
second, we have learned that a modest 
amount of assistance and encouragement 
by a State Bar can produce very rewarding 
results in the organization and improve- 
ment of lawyer referral services operated 
by local bar associations. 
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LAWYER REFERRAL IN CALIFORNIA 1959-1961 

















City or County 1961* 

San Diego 3168 3320 3211 
Los Angeles County 2429 2331 2563 
San Francisco 1500 1883 2036 
Orange County 1220 1676 1992 
Alameda County 1823 1150 1610 
Wilshire — — 1500** 
Sacramento 1264 1250 1403 
Santa Clara County 1010 942 1363 
Pasadena 1191 1401 1259 
San Mateo County 487 1050 1222 
San Fernando Valley 863 980 1062 
Long Beach 883 900 800** 
Sunnyvale 473 300 749 
Lawyer’s Club, S.F. 538 625 590 
San Bernardino 823 689 547 
South Bay, Dist. L.A. — 393 485 
San Gabriel Valley 64 245 462 
Marin County 230 295 350 
Fresno oe 215 308 
Glendale 299 267 305° 
West Hollywood — a 294 
Pomona Valley co — 229 
Southeast Dist. L.A. = 222 204. 
Palo Alto a 29 188 
Solano County 24 66 188 
Sonoma County 9 92 167 
Central Contra Costa — — 161 
San Joaquin County a 99 152 
Santa Barbara — = 150 
Richmond — 29 142 
Monterey County — 30 140** 
Kern County 164 97 125 
Riverside — 119 (ARS 
National Lawyers Guild, S.F. 89 97 88 
Ontario — — 80 
Stanislaus County a4. AT 713 
Ventura — == 70 
Southwest Los Angeles 40 a 70** 
Merced — 18 43 
Compton 53 30 23 

Totals: 42*** 18,892 20,887 25,479 





*1961 was the first full year in which the State Bar of California employed a full time staff assistant to work 
with lawyer referral offices throughout the state. During the year the service had a substantial growth of 
more than 20 per cent in the number of referrals. 

**Final figures for that calendar year not yet furnished. 

***The total includes two services not listed above: Harbor Bay, a limited military referral service which did 
not report cases in 1961; and Southern Alameda County, a newly established office not in operation in 1961. 
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a Study in Contrasts 





by 
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FRANK J. MADDEN, who practices law in Chicago, 
is a member of the Standing Committee on Lawyer 
Referral Service of the American Bar Association. 


A SURVEY of practices and procedures 
of lawyer referral services in various parts 
of the country was conducted during 1961 
and early 1962 by a subcommittee on stand- 
ards and policies of the Standing Commit- 
tee on Lawyer Referral Service of the 
American Bar Association. Eight cities were 
selected because their practices were sub- 
stantially divergent: Boston, New York, 
Washington, D.C., Chicago, St. Louis, 
Memphis, Portland and Seattle. Various 
cities in California were also included. 
‘The subcommittee sent questionnaires to 
the bar associations of these cities and tal- 
lied replies received from them. In addi- 
tion, members of the subcommittee had 
personal discussions with well informed 
persons on this subject in sundry other 
communities. Other information which 
had been accumulated in recent years by 
the Standing Committee was also used. 
‘The examples used in this article repre- 
sent only a sample of the variety of lawyer 
referral procedures now being practiced. 
Enumeration of the many modifications 
and variations in combining different pro- 
cedures is beyond the scope of this brief 


article. Some suggestive tendencies do 
emerge, however, from a condensed view 
of the contrasts which are to be found in 
the procedures and operations of lawyer re- 
ferral offices in various cities and circum- 
stances. 

Wide variations in methods of installing 
lawyer referral services as well as in main- 
taining and operating them were found to 
exist throughout the country. The Stand- 
ing Committee has directed the attention of 
city bar associations which have not as yet 
established lawyer referral services to these 
variations. 

A lawyer referral service can be set up 
readily either in a small community or a 
large city. The first question that arises 
when a local bar association decides to in- 
stall such a service is who is going to inter- 
view the public applying for help and refer 
people to lawyers. The following agencies 
have been found satisfactory. 

In sparsely settled areas judges have 
shown a willingness to take time from their 
work, provided they are not too busy, to see 
people and recommend members of the 
bar. 
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In towns and small cities, under the guid- 
ance of the local bar associations, even lay- 
men of recognized integrity have been used, 
for example, court clerks, librarians, news- 
paper editors, secretarial services, and pub- 
lic stenographers. Such people talk to mem- 
bers of the public wanting to find lawyers, 
either personally or over the telephone, 
give them names in rotation from panels 
developed by the local bar associations, and 
inform the lawyers to whom references have 
been made of the fact that they have been 
named. The activities of such lay persons 
are carefully overseen by the local commit- 
tees. 

In towns and small cities, services have 
also been operated by local bar association 
officers. For example, in several places presi- 
dents of bar associations have given part of 
their time to this work and in other places 
members of the lawyer referral committees 
have taken turns in doing so. If the local 
bar association is large enough to maintain 
an executive driector, he also has func- 
tioned. 

In larger cities bar associations assign 
part or all of the time of employed per- 
sonnel to this work. 

The files of the A.B.A. show that mem- 
bers of bar association committees handle 
the lawyer referral service in Emporia, 
Kansas; White River Junction, Vermont; 
Springfield, Massachusetts; and Warsaw, 
Wisconsin; that a secretarial service does it 
in Modesto, California; that the president 
of the bar association helps out in Alex- 
andria, Louisiana, and Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania; that executive secretaries of local 
bar associations do the work in Akron and 
Canton, Ohio; Little Rock, Arkansas; Jack- 
sonville, Florida; and Pittsburgh; that legal 
aid offices contribute their time in Water- 
bury, Connecticut; Waterloo, Iowa; Ta- 
coma, Washington; and Salt Lake City; 
and that a public stenographer serves in 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

The survey conducted by the subcom- 
mitee shows that lawyer referral is run by 
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a separate director in St. Louis, Seattle, 
New York, and Boston, and by the city 
bar association secretary in Chicago and 
Washington, D.C. 


Lawyer Referral Offices 


When the question of who will do the in- 
terviewing is settled, the questions whether 
an office need be maintained and, if so, 
where, may be partially or completely an- 
swered. If a court clerk or secretarial serv- 
ice is going to run it, no office will be neces- 
sary. Under other set-ups an office may be 
necessary. The A.B.A. files show that the 
service is housed in legal aid offices in 
Birmingham, Alabama; Waterbury, Iowa; 
Tacoma, Washington; and Salt Lake City. 
The subcommittee survey shows that city 
bar association offices are used in Chicago 
and Washington, D. C. and separate offices 
are maintained in St. Louis, Seattle, and 
New York. ; 

As to the amount of time devoted to in- 
terviewing people who come to the office 
of the service to inquire about lawyers, an- 
swers to the subcommittee’s survey were 
“No fixed time’, “15 minutes’, “Up to 30 
minutes’, etc. The duration of the inter- 
view with the lawyer to whom the member 
of the public is referred is generally about 
30 minutes for the first interview. Chicago 
and St. Louis report somewhat more time. 

Concerning financing the lawyer referral 
service, in smaller communities there may 
be little, if any, expense incurred because 
the work is done largely by volunteers. In 
the larger communities an income to sup- 
port the service is necessary. Sources of in- 
come are the following: 

1. fees paid by persons seeking legal help, 

2. registration fees paid by panel mem- 
bers, 

3. a percentage of the fees collected by 
panel members, 

4. financial assistance from either civic 
minded members of the bar or a chamber 
of commerce. 

As to the first of these sources, the sub- 
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committee survey shows that the following 
cities make no charge for the initial inter- 
view: Portland, New York, Memphis, and 
Chicago; that St. Louis charges $1, Phila- 
delphia, $1.50, and Seattle, $10; that the 
Compton (California) Chamber of Com- 
merce pays for the entire cost of the service 
there; that in Pontiac, Michigan, members 
of the bar stand the entire expense, con- 
tributing $5 each per year; that in Knox- 
ville, ‘Tennessee; Waterloo, Iowa; and 
Sunnyvale, California, the local bar associa- 
tions pay for it wholly; that in ‘Tucson the 
lawyer to whom a client is referred pays to 
the local bar association 20 per cent of the 
first $25 he receives in fees and 5 per cent 
of any amount above that; and that in 
Sacramento the lawyer returns 10 per cent 
of his fees to the bar association. 


The Lawyer’s Fee 


Concerning charges for services made by 
lawyers who, as panel members, consult 
with persons referred to them, the survey 
indicates that in Seattle the charge for the 
first consultation is $10; in St. Louis and 
Chicago, from $2 to $5; in Portland, Phila- 
delphia, New York, Boston and Memphis, 
$5; and in Washington, D.C., $10, $5 of 
which is returned by the lawyer to the bar 
association. 

Of course, if additional services are 
needed by the client, beyond the advice 
given in the initial conference, it 1s ex- 
pected that he and the interviewing lawyer 
to whom he has been referred will agree on 
what the future services will be and the 
cost of them. Most lawyer referral services 
in all distributed literature emphasize that 
if there is not hearty agreement between 
the client and the lawyer to whom he is 
referred as to the amount of any fee, the 
client may invoke the aid of a bar associa- 
tion committee, and most of these lawyer 
referral services explain in such connection 
that the fees in that event will be fixed 
fairly by arbitration by disinterested law- 
yers or other arbitrators agreed upon by 
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the client and his attorney. 

The cost of running the lawyer referral 
service in Syracuse, New York, is approxi- 
mately $3,000 per year. It is met as follows. 
‘The bar association receives $1 from each 
person calling on the lawyer referral serv- 
ice for help, panel attorneys pay $15 per 
year, 5 of the larger law firms $75 each per 
year, and the bar association itself pays the 
balance of approximately $1,000. 

In Philadelphia the referral fee received 
from each client is $1.50, the registration 
fee received from each panel lawyer is $10, 
and the Philadelphia Bar Association un- 
derwrites the balance of the expense or 
about 50 per cent of the total. 

Lawyer referral service is self-supporting 
in Portland, Seattle, and several cities of 
California and is partly self-supporting in 
St. Louis, Philadelphia, and Washington. 
However, in New York, Chicago, Boston, 
and Memphis, it is not. 


Advertising Is Important 


Publicity is necessary for the operation 
of a successful service. On page 26 of the 
A.B.A.’s Handbook on Lawyer Referral 
Service the following statement will be 
found: 


No bar association should set up a serv- 
ice unless it is prepared to devote a real 
effort on a continuing basis to the pub- 
licizing of the plan. 

The following media are used in various 
locations which have been investigated: 
newspaper stories rather than newspaper 
ads which are comparatively expensive, 
radio and television stations, which fre- 
quently maintain public service programs 
and donate time to bar associations, and 
hand bills and leaflets describing the serv- 
ice. The latter are distributed to organi- 
zations such as churches, chambers of 
commerce, labor unions, banks, and trade as- 
sociations. These organizations are generally 
glad to receive hand bills and to distribute 
them to their members. 

Media used by some of the cities to whom 
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our subcommittee sent questionnaires are 
the following: Portland uses yellow pages, 
radio, newspaper stories, and legal aid; Cali- 
fornia cities make more use of pamphlets 
and leaflets; New York relies more on agen- 
cies such as courts, banks, and welfare agen- 
cies; and Memphis finds newspaper stories, 
radio, and television are the best publi- 
cizers of the service. 


A Benefit to the Bar and the Public 


To repeat, it will be found that a lawyer 
referral service can be organized and car- 
ried on under nearly any set of conditions. 


Lawyer Referral— 
A Brief History 


(continued from page 308) 


who are working in the field. In 1960 that 
publication blossomed into the attractive 
quarterly, available to all interested in its 
subject matter. 

‘The Standing Committee has also had 
an experience in the courts of which it is 
particularly proud. In 1958 in an appeal 
prosecuted under the auspices of the A.B.A., 
the Supreme Court of Florida held that it 
was fitting and proper for a bar association 
to advertise the availability of legal services 
at reasonable costs. The opinion in that 
case, reported at 102 So. Rep. 2d, Page 292, 
is as effective a brief for lawyer referral as 
one would be able to find anywhere. 
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It is the hope of the Standing Committee 
on Lawyer Referral Service that the bar 
associations of cities who do not now main- 
tain such a service will install one for the 
benefit of the public and our profession. It 
is the best method of discharging the duty 
which a local bar association owes to the 
public to see to it that anybody who needs 
and wants a lawyer and does not know one 
is guided to a competent practitioner, the 
duty it owes to the profession to do a re- 
spectable public relations job, and the duty 
it owes to individual lawyers who need in- 
come from referred matters. 


And the 1962 edition of the Martindale 
Hubbell Law Directory includes the first 
annual directory of lawyer referral services. 

Much remains to be done. Lawyer re- 
ferral, after all, has a much greater poten- 
tial clientele than does legal aid and it be- 
hooves the bar to do its utmost to find and 
serve that clientele. For that, it must do 
more than establish lawyer referral services 
—it must keep them vital by constant pub- 
licity and by compiling and disseminating 
more and more information about the job 
that is being done. In short, lawyer referral 
must strive to achieve the high public ac- 
ceptance already achieved by legal aid. 

‘This may require the time and devotion 
of even greater numbers of dedicated law- 
yers. In many cities it may require perma- 
nent paid staffs. 

Whatever is needed can come only with 
the continued support of the organized bar. 


LAWYER REFERRAL 


as correlated with 
OTHER BAR SERVICES 


By 
PAUL 
CARRINGTON 


eigen referral is a function of an 
organized local bar which seeks to serve the 
public of its locality. The locality may be a 
metropolitan area of great size, a City, a 
town, a county or some geographical section 
of a city or a county. If two or more bar 
associations serve that locality, each may 
undertake lawyer referrals, or they may 
merge their efforts in operating a single 
service through a joint committee. 

As a function of an organized bar, the 
primary purpose of lawyer referral is to aid 
that bar association in serving the people 
of the locality. Another purpose is to 
strengthen that bar, in order that it may 
better serve in all its activities. Of course 
lawyer reference work must be correlated 
with every other activity of the local bar, 
must be operated to be consistent with the 
other activities of the bar and, whenever 
possible, to aid and promote them. Con- 
versely, each of the other activities should 
help the lawyer reference work whenever 
possible. 





PAUL CARRINGTON, a 
director of the American 
Judicature Society, is chair- 
man of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Lawyer Referral 
Service of the American Bar 
Association. 


This article summarizes briefly the ex- 
perience of various local bars in developing 
effective cooperation between lawyer re- 
ferral committees and various other com- 
mittees, to the benefit of all concerned. 


Lawyer Referral and Legal Aid 


A soundly organized and financed legal 
aid service is needed in every city. The 
public and the bar increasingly appreciate 
this necessity. The day approaches when a 
legal aid bureau will be serving in every 
city, as one does now in the large majority 
of the larger cities, some as a service of the 
bar, some of the municipality, and some as 
a service of the organized charities. ‘Those 
individuals without sufficient income or 
property to pay for the legal services they 
need, those able to qualify for legal aid, are 
served. Because the work of legal aid has 
been better organized and more widely 
publicized and is the older, legal aid is a 
senior partner to lawyer referral. 

‘Those interested in lawyer referral serv- 
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ice in any local bar, working through the 
local bar and for it, need to work in har- 
mony with the legal aid organization of 
the community, first of all, whether the bar 
is operating the legal aid organization or is 
merely cooperating with it. Such coopera- 
tion between legal aid and lawyer referral 
is natural and to be expected. For neither 
service can be fully efficient without the 
help and cooperation of the other. ‘The bar 
of any locality where only one of these 
services is available, a bar which defers 
the organization of the other, is attempting 
to “fly with one wing.” 


The Potential Is Great 


The number of people in every com- 
munity who are prospects for lawyer re- 
ferral services is much larger than the 
number of those who are prospects for 
legal aid. Approximately 25 per cent of 
the population of our cities are prospects 
for lawyer referral service. From our grow- 
ing experience with lawyer referrals in 
countywide bar associations in rural areas, 
we believe the percentage of prospects there 
to be comparable. Some such percentage of 
the people everywhere in our country have 
never employed a lawyer, know no lawyer 
that they would be inclined to employ if a 
need for legal services developed, and have 
no basis for judging soundly whether they 
need the services of a lawyer or not. A very 
high proportion of these people have a 
strong reluctance to employ a lawyer under 
any circumstances, being fearful of legal 
controversy in general and of lawyers and 
legal fees. Through a well organized and 
well advertised lawyer referral service, the 
organized bar in every community can 
gradually educate a large portion of these 
people to appreciate when legal service is 
needed, how to obtain it and to pay reason- 
ably and fairly for it. Most of these people 
can and will prefer to pay for what they 
receive. 

An advertisement by a local bar ex- 
plaining both services can best inform the 
public that legal service is available for all 
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who need it, those who qualify for legal 
aid and those who do not. Those who apply 
for legal aid and do not qualify for it need 
not be turned away: If a lawyer referral 
service is functioning, legal aid will usually 
serve as a chief source of clients. And those 
who apply for a lawyer referral who are 
found to qualify for legal aid would be so 
referred. Exchange of experiences occasion- 
ally and comparisons of the records of the 
separate offices of legal aid and lawyer refer- 
ral, from time to time, may strengthen each. 
Proximate locations for the separate offices 
are frequently found to be of advantage. 
And where, as in smaller cities, there seems 
insufficient local need for two such offices 
for the time being, both services may be 
performed in one office and with overlap- 
ping personnel. 

For these reasons, Standing Committees 
on Legal Aid Work and on Lawyer Referral 
Service of the American Bar Association 
have been cooperating completely and in- 
sofar as we know, separate committees on 
these two subjects in state bars and in local 
bars have invariably found such coopera- 
tion to be highly advantageous. 

Of course, it is entirely appropriate for 
legal aid to be conducted in any city by an 
agency which is financially supported by 
its United Fund. This is done in numerous 
cities at the instance of its local bar or of 
individual lawyers. Such lay sponsorship of 
one of these two dual services so important 
to our profession, when the other cannot 
be sponsored by anyone other than the 
organized bar of the city, does not prevent 
such cooperation. 

What the organized bar does not do 
toward meeting these needs of the people, 
government will do. In Survey of the Legal 
Profession (1954), Mr. Reginald Heber 
Smith, the one in our profession who, above 
all others, has done most for the bar in 
these twin fields of service, well said: 


Legal aid offices and legal services offices 
are much better when entrusted to bar 
associations, rather than governmental bu- 
reaus; but legal aid offices and legal services 
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offices conducted by government are much 
better than none. 


Legal services to men while in the armed 
forces are rendered customarily by lawyers 
who themselves are in the armed forces and 
are assigned to such responsibilities. ‘There 
are, however, a number of such legal serv- 
ices that cannot be performed there and 
involve services back home for the man in 
uniform or for his dependents. Bar associa- 
tions located in a number of cities have 
committees for aiding in the rendition of 
legal services to, or for, these men in uni- 
form. The American Bar Association has 
a Standing Committee on Legal Assistance 
for Servicemen. Our committee has co- 
operated completely with it and with those 
in charge of the rendition of legal services 
to men in uniform on behalf of each of the 
three branches of the service. We have 
urged, and been assured of, like coopera- 
tion by lawyer referral committees at state 
and local levels. Steps are being taken cur- 
rently for utilizing this opportunity. Al] 
lawyer referral resources are listed annually 
as of the commencement of this calendar 
year, in the lawyer referral directory pub- 
lished by Martindale-Hubbell: For 1962 
see Volume III, page 105 A, et. seg. 


A Public Relations 
Program for Lawyer Referral 


We believe that one of the most effective 
demonstrations of the public-spiritedness 
of lawyers can be made by frequently pre- 
senting the story of legal aid and lawyer 
referral jointly to the public and occasion- 
ally presenting these dual themes separately. 
This, of course, should be in addition to the 
presentation of other public services ren- 
dered by local bar associations and lawyers. 

It has been decided by committees on 
professional ethics, and by the courts that 
an organized local bar association can prop- 
erly advertise such services, whereas indi- 
vidual lawyers or other groups of lawyers, 
should not. Mr. Theodore Voorhees of 
Philadelphia, who had much to do with 
the establishment of its lawyer referral 
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service and who was formerly chairman of 
our A.B.A. committee, reported to the 1960 
annual convention of A.B.A., a number of 
ways in which the advertisement of lawyer 
referrals in his city had benefited the public, 
the organized bar and individual lawyers of 
Philadelphia: 


(a) During a 10 year period ended in 1958 
the Philadelphia Bar in its lawyer referral 
service had served 30,288 persons, 22,340 
of whom had never before consulted a 
lawyer. Mr. Voorhees stated: “This record 
of accomplishment was the result of several 
factors: newspaper, radio, television pub- 
licity, posters, word-of-mouth publicity and 
promotion by the City of Philadelphia.” 
At one time the city enclosed 500,000 letters 
about lawyer referral with its tax bills at 
no cost to the association. 

(b) Five-minute dramas, “Without Coun- 
sel,’ pointing up the value of preventive 
legal advice and the lawyer referral service, 
were broadcast by a local station in Phila- 
delphia as a public service. 

(c) Numerous items of bar advertise- 
ments and current informational items of 
news appeared in the public press about 
lawyer referral and legal aid. 

(d) References to lawyer referral service 
were included in pamphlets published by 
banks and by insurance companies given 
broad distribution in Philadelphia. 

(e) Wide distribution of a pamphlet pre- 
pared by our committee, “When Do You 
Need a Lawyer?” was given to white-collar 
workers employed by various corporations 
in Philadelphia. Comparable distributions 
of other material relating to legal aid and 
lawyer referral were made to employees of 
corporations generally on the theory that 
their legal departments are not equipped 
to give legal advice to all in the company’s 
employ and should not undertake this. 

f) ‘The Committee on Public Relations 
of the Philadelphia Bar arranged for spot 
announcements on radio and television and 
for the exhibition of video slides. 


In short, Mr. Voorhees urged that the repe- 
tition of a slogan is needed to make the 
public conscious of the service of the bar 
just as it is necessary in commercial adver- 
tising, “An Ounce of Legal Prevention is 
Worth a Pound of Courtroom Cure.” 
Certainly one of the best lawyer referral 
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services in America has been at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. Its experience in tabu- 
lated form is presented on page 322 of this 
issue. There the year reported in itemized 
form is 1960, not 1961. In 1959 the results 
in that city were less favorable than the 
preceding year because of a reduction in 
advertising by the local bar. With a resump- 
tion of advertising in 1960 the results were 
much better than before. When all adver- 
tising by the local bar was stopped in 1961, 
it dramatically demonstrated that lawyer 
referral benefits are truly dependent on 
public relation activities of the bar. 

The experiences of many other bars in 
addition to those in Philadelphia and 
Grand Rapids testify to this. The lawyer 
referral service in every city depends on the 
cooperation and help of the public relations 
committee of that bar for the results that 
it should have. 


Helping to Combat 
Unauthorized Practice 

Mr. Theodore R. Meyer, president of 
the State Bar of California, refers in a 
companion article in this issue to the 
origin of the recently increased activity of 
the California State Bar in encouraging the 
adoption of lawyer referral services by local 
bar associations; one occasion for this im- 
portant development is referred to as the 
studies made in California in connection 
with the rendition of group legal services. 
There have been comparable problems to 
the one faced by the California State Bar, 
in that field, which relate to the practice of 
law by corporations, by labor unions, and 
by associations of lawyers not authorized to 
practice as a group. The Standing Commit- 
tee on the Unauthorized Practice of the 
Law of the American Bar Association and 
our committee have conducted joint studies 
on these problems in which A.B.A. Com- 
mittees on Continuing Legal Education, 
on the Economics of Law Practice, and on 
Professional Ethics have collaborated. Close 
cooperation among the directors of the local 
bar association and its committees on all 
of these subjects with those conducting its 
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lawyer referral service will develop proper 
answers for problems that have developed 
and further such problems that may be 
expected to develop in this area. 


Lawyer Referral Services and 
Continuing Legal Education 


Lawyer referral service needs the help 
of, and can be of benefit to the work of, con- 
tinuing legal education in the local bar. 
In Lawyer Referral Bulletin, April’ 15; 
1961, Mr. Churchill Rodgers, chairman of 
the A.B.A. Committee on Continuing on 
Education of the Bar, outlined many rea- 
sons for increasing cooperation between re- 
ferral and educational committees of the 
organized bar at national, state, and local 
levels. Anyone considering how such com- 
mittees may best be of mutual assistance 
should acquaint themselves with that bul- 
letin. 

Of course, there is a strong relationship 
between the work of these two committees. 
The tabulation in this issue of what has 
been accomplished in fees paid to the at- 
torneys of Grand Rapids, Michigan, each 
year on employments referred to them by 
the lawyer referral service, clearly demon- 
strates the possibilities. It must be remem- 
bered that the same clients are not served 
by lawyer referral repetitively in most com- 
munities. However, clients are expected, in 
the absence of some reason to the contrary, 
to learn how to employ lawyers and to be 
served by them after their first referral. The 
Grand Rapids’ statistics show only the fees 
on initial referrals of clients by the associa- 
tion’s service, including those first made to 
clients who have sought the service after 
hearing of the satisfaction of others with 
lawyer referral. ‘They do not include the 
fees paid for subsequent services. These 
subsequent services which do not pass 
through the referral office, are thought to 
involve a much greater aggregate of fees 
each year than the initial fees represent. 

One illustration of cooperation between 
these two committees of the bar can be seen 
in annual check-up programs. Advertise- 
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ments of the bar urge all businessmen of 
the community to consult a lawyer for such 
a check-up. These advertisements can be 
much more effective if a local lawyer refer- 
ral service is also mentioned. Then, all in 
the community are encouraged to partici- 
pate in the annual legal check-up, each with 
his own lawyer if he has one, with a lawyer 
of his choice if he does not have one or, 
with a lawyer to whom he may be referred 
by the lawyer referral service. 


An Opportunity for the Junior Bar 


Mr. Justice Jackson, in the December 
1949 issue of the American Bar Association 
Journal relating to “Lawyer Reference 
Plans,” said: 


The bar is given a monopoly of the priv- 
ilege of rendering legal services. This puts 
it under a responsibility unlike that of 
traders. . . . In the nature of things the 
well-to-do have always been able to get 
good legal service. It would be a disaster 
to the bar, however, if it could be said that 
only the well-to-do are served by it. 


The local bar which trains the incoming 
additions to its membership in the highest 
principles of professional ethics and wishes, 
at the same time, to give them experience 
at that period of their practice where they 
need it most, can well emphasize the plac- 
ing of junior bar members on its lawyer 
referral panels. 

How many panels the lawyer referral 
service of a city should have, and on each 
of how many differing subjects it should 
have separate panels, depends upon the de- 
mand in that city for lawyer referrals. What 
qualifications should be imposed for mem- 
bership on any such panel, are problems 
which the American Bar Association is cur- 
rently studying. Association committees are 
analyzing the prospective specializations of 
the bar. If there are enough lawyers in a 
city willing to comply, it is suggested as a 
minimum standard that members of panels 
dealing with a specialized subject be re- 
quired to attend courses of continuing legal 
education in their specialty, if local cir- 
cumstances justify such programs. For ex- 
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ample, one city emphasizing a campaign 
in the field of unauthorized practice against 
title companies has conducted an institute 
on real estate law and qualified as many of 
the lawyers of that local bar as possible for 
serving on the real estate panel of its lawyer 
referral service. 

The directors of the local bar who au- 
thorize panels in varying subjects in opera- 
tion of its lawyer referral service should be 
sure of cooperation between its committees 
on continuing legal education, economics 
of law practice, its junior bar and those who 
are conducting its lawyer referral service. 

In 1961, a survey of existing and poten- 
tial legal aid and lawyer referral services in 
the cities of Texas was conducted by the 
Law School of Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity in cooperation with the State Bar of 
‘Texas. Dean John W. Riehm of that law 
school reported an unexpected dividend to 
the law school from the completion of this 
study: 


An unexpected benefit to the law school 
from the survey on lawyer referral has been 
the development of materials in a single 
course of the legal profession. Education of 
graduating seniors in lawyer referral will 
enlarge their perspective, offer them addi- 
tional financial incentives and expand the 
growth of these programs and other services 
of the local bar through participation by 
enthusiastic young practitioners. 


All opportunities of cooperation between 
lawyer referral committees and other com- 
mittees of a local bar have not been fully 
discussed in this brief article. Develop- 
ments in the areas discussed may well per- 
suade the leaders in any local bar to care- 
fully consider improvements which they 
can promote, not through the efforts of any 
single committee of their local bar, but by 
collaborative efforts of two or more com- 
mittees. Lawyer referral, being necessarily 
a service by, through and of the local bar, 
surely illustrates this. Other activities of 
the local bar help lawyer referral and, let 
me emphasize, lawyer referral can and does 
help the many other activities of that bar 
which seek to serve its community. 
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GRAND RAPIDS BAR ASSOCIATION 
LAWYER REFERENCE SERVICE 


The scope and development of an effectively operated lawyer referral office is 
demonstrated by this statistical history of the service established in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, 13 years ago. 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES FOR 1960 
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SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES, CONTINUED 
APRIL 1, 1949, THE FOUNDING, TO DECEMBER 31, 1961 


Year Number of Resultant Fees 
Conferences Referrals Reported 





1949 180 102 $2,240.32 
1950 352 239 4,839.95 
1951 322 230 6,086.31 
1952 633 489 12,433.53 
1953 640 530 17,647.94 
1954 814 677 23,224.19 
1955 752 655 28,811.12 
1956 750 649 31,383.00 
1957 813 719 42,601.10 
1958 ri 876 46,362.89 
1959 (No T.V. or radio 
publicity.) 766 711 40,968.52 
1960 706 634 55,516.33 
1961 (No publicity.) 609 538 24,447.66 








SOURCES OF CLIENTS 


Source 1959 1960 





Television and Radio 104 56 
Legal Aid and Family 
Service 247 
Pros. Atty. Courts & 
County Bldg. 59 
Former Clients and Friends 210 
Attys., City Hall, Better 
Business 91 
Police, Press, Phone Book, 
Placards & Misc. 55 


























Total Clients 





THE BAR ASSOCIA. 
TION OF ST. LOUIS, 
MISSOURI, sponsors one 
of the many outstanding 
lawyer referral programs. 
In this photograph, Mrs. 
Lucille Wiley Ring, attor- 
ney and director of the 
service, speaks with one 
of the more than 300 per- 
sons who seek competent 
legal assistance each 
month at its office in the 
Civil Courts Building. 
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The March of Progress 





New York Court Reform 


Signed Into Law 


‘Twenty-two bills implementing the first sub- 
stantial reorganization of New York’s court 
system in a century were signed into law last 
month by Governor Nelson Rockefeller. The 
legislation establishes the machinery to put 
the judicial reform amendment approved by 
the voters last November into effect on Sep- 
tember I. 

The principal reorganization effected by the 
new laws consolidates courts in New York 
City, where only the county surrogate courts 
remain unchanged. Jurisdiction up to $10,000 
is given to a new single city-wide civil court, 
to which the 95 judges of the municipal and 
city courts are to be transferred. The 54 magis- 
trates and 24 Special Sessions justices are to 
be transferred to a single city-wide criminal 
court, and domestic relations justices will go 
to a new family court. The Court of General 
Sessions in Manhatten and the county courts 
in Kings, Queens, the Bronx and Richmond 
are abolished and the transfer of their judges 
to the state supreme court (trial court of gen- 
eral jurisdiction) is authorized. 

Salaries for the judges of the three new 
courts in New York City were fixed at $25,000. 
Judges of the county, surrogate and family 
courts outside of New York City are to re- 
ceive minimum salaries of $20,000, which may 
be supplemented locally. Provision is made 
for a state contribution of $10,000 toward the 
salaries of the surrogates and the judges of the 
new courts in New York City and toward the 
salaries of the county, family and surrogate 
judges upstate. 

Outside the city, the principal change is the 
establishment of a family court in each of the 
57 counties, which will be part of a state-wide 
family court system. The family court will 
have jurisdiction over all aspects of family life, 
except actions for separation and annulment 
or divorce which the constitution vests in the 
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supreme courts. Its jurisdiction will be exclu- 
sive over neglect, support, paternity, family of- 
fense and juvenile delinquency involving chil- 
dren under 16 years of age, however, for the 
next two years the court will share jurisdiction 
over adoptions with the surrogate courts. The 
new legislation also provides for auxiliary 
services in effecting family conciliations and 
correcting juvenile problems. A system of pub- 
lic defenders to represent children in delin- 
quency and neglect proceedings who do not 
have counsel was also created. 

Other implementing laws prohibit judges 
elected in the future to county, family or 
surrogate courts upstate from practicing law 
and require justices of the peace elected after 
September 1, who are not lawyers, to partici- 
pate in a training program prescribed by the 
Administrative Board. Justices of the supreme 
court who reach the statutory retirement age 
of 70 and are in good health may continue to 
serve on the bench for six years if the court 
administrator finds their services are needed. 

An outstanding provision unifies the state 
system by placing administrative responsibility 
for all courts in the Administrative Board. 
The Judicial Conference is retained as an 
advisory body. The board has full rule-making 
power, can transfer judges between courts and 
will supervise budgetary and personnel mat- 
ters. It consists of the chief judge of the Court 
of Appeals and the presiding justices of the 
four Appellate Divisions of the Supreme Court. 
The presiding justices of the Appellate Divi- 
sions have direct supervision over the courts 
within their districts and will appoint one or 
more administrators from among the judges 
in their districts to assist in carrying out their 
functions. Although New York City lies >in 
both the first and second appellate divisions, 
by joint action of the presiding judges, single 
administrators for each of the three city-wide 
courts were appointed early this month there- 
by wisely avoiding the dual administration in 
the city which the new laws allow. 
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In anticipation of the reorganization, the 
board is now drafting a series of reform rules, 
which in addition to setting court hours and 
the length of the terms, will curb political 
patronage abuses in the courts. To be issued 
in June or July and to take effect September 
1, the rules, as now contemplated, would re- 
quire all courts having appointment powers to 
file periodic reports with the board listing the 
names of all those appointed as referees, re- 
ceivers and guardians, the names of the judges 
making the appointments and the fees allowed 
for services performed. These reports would 
be open for public inspection. Others are di- 
rected towards ending the tradition under 
which political organizations have required 
those elected to the bench to honor their rec- 
ommendations for secretaries, court clerks and 
other jobs exempt from competitive civil serv- 
ice requirements. 

The legislature continued the Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee on Court Reorganization, 
which drafted the implementing bills, with an 
appropriation of $250,000 to work out prob- 
lems that have not yet been solved, e.g. a 
state-wide district court act and measures to 
encourage the voluntary substitution of dis- 
trict courts for local justices of the peace per- 
mitted under the new judicial article. Such 
provisions must still come before the legisla- 
ture if the reorganization is to be completed. 


Ohio Bar Reaffirms 
Judicial Selection, Approves 
Court Reorganization Plans 


The Ohio State Bar Association has re- 
affirmed its support and sponsorship of the 
Ohio plan for appointive-elective judicial 
selection. The Association approved a new 
appropriation for the Committee on Judicial 
Selection and ‘Tenure, which drafted the 
amendment, and authorized it to proceed 
with active promotion of the reform. The 
committee has recently published a new 
brochure describing the plan, and at the in- 
vitation of C. Kenneth Clark, chairman of 
the committee, Glenn R. Winters, executive 
director of the American Judicature Society, 
addressed a session on the subject at the 
annual meeting of the Association early this 
month. 
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At the same meeting, the Council of Dele- 
gates also approved a court reorganization 
proposal drafted after three years of study by 
the Judicial Reorganization Committee under 
the chairmanship of Earl F. Morris. ‘The 
amendment would eliminate probate, juve- 
nile, municipal, county police and mayor’s 
courts and transfer their jurisdiction to a 
single common pleas court in each county. 
The state supreme court would have power 
to establish specialized divisions in the new 
unified court. County commissioners would 
be given the responsibility for providing 
courtrooms and for filing and maintaining 
records, but uniform salaries for the county 
judges would be paid by the state. In addition, 
the proposed amendment would unify the 
entire state court system by vesting the su- 
preme court with the rule-making power and 
administrative authority, including power to 
assign and transfer all judges. 

The Association’s judicial selection plan, 
patterned after the system advocated by the 
American Judicature Society, was approved 
in a referendum of the members in 1957, and 
by the Council of Delegates in 1959. Although 
it was submitted to the legislature in 1960, it 
was never brought to a vote. The plan calls 
for appointment of judges by the governor 
from a list of three nominees submitted to 
him by a bi-partisan judicial nominating com- 
mission of five lawyers and five laymen ap- 
pointed by the governor and confirmed by 
the senate. After each six year term, a judge 
would run against his record, the electorate 
voting on the question, “Should Judge . . . 
be retained?” If a judge failed to get a ma- 
jority affirmative vote, the governor would 
appoint a new judge from among commission 
nominees. Although the proposal is limited 
to the supreme court and courts of appeals, 
it includes a local option provision which 
would enable counties to adopt the system. 

Strong support for the plan was also re- 
affirmed at the statewide Conference on Judi- 
cial Selection for judges, lawyers and laymen, 
held under the auspices of the Association in 
March, 1961 (April, 1961 Journal, p. 220). Al- 
though the Association’s campaign to have the 
plan reintroduced into the legislature has 
been delayed by the program to establish the 
new Ohio Legal Center, both it and the court 
reorganization proposals may go before the 
legislature in 1963. 
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Court Administrator Post 


Created in Philadelphia 


The fight against court congestion in Phila- 
delphia was carried another step forward last 
month when the Board of Judges created the 
new post of Administrator of the Courts of 
Common Pleas, selecting Judge Vincent A. 
Carroll for the position. Established at the 
suggestion of the Philadelphia Bar Association 
and recommendation of Chief Justice John C. 
Bell (April Journal, p. 289), the new office 
will have a budget of about $90,000. It is 
estimated that $50,000 will be spent on pre- 
trial panels and $40,000 on the staff to imple- 
ment policy. The staff will include a commis- 
sioner, who will be a lawyer, a deputy 
commissioner, and a secretary. 

In addition to providing administrative 
unity for the seven Courts of Common Pleas, 
the administrator will maintain statistics on 
the workload of each of the 21 judges and 
develop means of expediting litigation. Under 
consideration are proposals calling for estab- 
lishment by the legislature of an additional 
three-judge Common Pleas Court, a fee sys- 
tem to keep active cases on the civil trial list, 
and a pre-trial conferee system. Under the 
latter system cases would be expedited by 
having lawyers take routine testimony and 
admit evidence to the point where differences 
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were involved and then the case would be 
turned over to a judge. 


Consolidation of Connecticut’ s 
Trial Courts Proposed 


A plan to consolidate Connecticut’s trial 
courts was approved by the Connecticut State 
Bar Association last month for submission to 
the General Assembly in 1963. The legislation 
to merge the Court of Common Pleas into the 
Superior Court is being drafted by a special 
committee of the Association and the Legisla- 
tive Council, the bipartisan research arm of 
the General Assembly. In addition to the 
merger, to combat court congestion the pro- 
posal would add seven judges to the new 
Superior Court giving it a total of 41. The 
plan has the endorsement of Chief Justice 
Raymond E. Baldwin. 

If adopted the plan will complete a re- 
organization of Connecticut’s judicial system 
began when the maze of lower courts was 
consolidated into the Circuit Court on Janu- 
ary’) I961" (Jane, ©1959) sjournaL pe 20 
Under the present law, the Court of Common 
Pleas no longer has any criminal jurisdiction 
and its civil jurisdiction overlaps both that 
of the Superior Court and the Circuit Court. 
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Court: 
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Membership dues are $10.00 and include a subscription to the Journal. Dues are deductible for 


federal income tax purposes. 


L] Enclosed is my check 


Please send: 


fal My complimentary copies of Handbook for Judges, Judicial Retirement and Pension Plans 
(if still available), and A Survey of Judicial Salaries in the United States and Canada 
together with my membership certificate. 
L] Information about the Society’s life, disability, major medical and accident group insurance 
programs. 


CL] Bill me 





May, 1962 





24-26—National Conference on the Unauthor- 
ized Practice of Law, New York City. 
28-29—The Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel, semi-annual meeting, White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 
31-June 2—American Bar Association regional 
meeting, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
31-June 2—Utah State Bar, Salt Lake City. 


June 


1—Americon Judicature Society regional 
meeting, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
4—lowa non-partisan judicial selection 
amendment goes to voters. 
4-8—A.B.A. Troffic Court Conference, New 
York, New York. 
6-8—Arkansas Bar Association, Hot Springs. 
6-8—The lowa State Bar Association, 
Cedar Rapids. 
6-8—Georgia Bar Association, Savannah. 
7-9—Tennessee Bar Association, Nashville. 
7-9—Judicial Conference for the Tenth 
Circuit, Wichita, Kansas. 
7-9—Ninth Annual Illinois Judicial Confer- 
ence, Chicago. 
8-12—New York State Title Association, 
Pocono Manor, Pennsylvania. 
12—The Bar Association of the District 
of Columbia, Washington, D.C. 
12—Federal Bar Association of New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut, New 
York City. 
13-15—Minnesota State Bar 
Minneapolis. 
13-16—State Bar of Wisconsin, Delcvan. 
14-16—Mississippi State Bar, Biloxi. 
20-24—New York State Bar Association, sum- 
mer meeting, Saranac. 
21-23—IIlinois State Bar Association, Chi- 


Association, 


cago. 

21-23—Maryland Siate Bar Association, At- 
lantic City, New Jersey. 

21-23—Montana Bar Association, Bozeman. 

22-23—The State Bar of South Dakota, Huron. 

26-27—Conference for Judges, sponsored by 
the Joint Committee for the Effective 
Administration of Justice, Crotonville, 
New York. 

28-29—State Bar Association of North Da- 
kota, Bismarck. 

28-30—Judicial Conference of the Fourth 
Circuit, Roanoke, Virginia. 

28-30—Pennsylvania Bar Association, summer 
meeting, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

29-30—Bar Association of the State of New 
Hampshire, Jefferson. 


July 
1-5—The American Association of Law 
Libraries, San Francisco. 
4 6—State Bar of Texas, San Antonio. 
5-7—The Virginia State Bar Association, 
Hot Springs. 


6:10—Commercial Law League of America, 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 
6-12—The American Association of Law 

Libraries, Mid - Pacific Conference, 


awaii. 

9.10—State Bar of Texas and Mexican Bar, 
joint meeting, Mexico City. 

9-11—Pacific Northwest Seminar of Judges, 
sponsored by the Joint Committee for 
the Effective Administration of Jus- 
tice, Seattle. 

9.13—A.B.A. Traffic Court Conference, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

9-August 3—Practicing Law Institute, twenty- 
first annual summer session. 

12-14—Idaho State Bar, Sun Valley. 

16-18—International Legal Aid Association, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 

16-20—International Bar Association, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 

16-27—Seminar for Appellate Judges, Insti- 
tute of Judicial Administration, New 
York City. 

19-21—Alabama State Bor, Montgomery. 

29—August 4—National Association of 

Claimants’ Counsel of America, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

30-August 4—National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Lows, 
Monterey Peninsula, California. 


August 


1-3—National Legal Aid ond Defender As- 
sociation, San Francisco, California. 
1-4—Conference of Chief Justices, San 
Francisco. 
1-4—National Conference of Court Ad- 
ministrative Officers, San Francisco. 
2-4—Judicial Conference of the Ninth Cir- 
cuit, Son Francisco. 
2-5—National Association of Women Law- 
yers, San Francisco, California. 
3-4—National Association of Defense Law- 
yers in Criminal Cases, San Francisco. 
3-5—National Conference of State Trial 
Judges, San Francisco. 
3-7—Junior Bar Conference of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, San Francisco. 
4.5—National Conference of Bar Pres- 
idents, San Francisco. 
4.9-—American Law Student Association, 
San Francisco. 
6-7—National Conference of Bar Examiners 
and Section of Legal Education and 
Admissions to the Bar of the Ameri- 
con Bar Association, San Francisco. 
6-10—American Bar Association, San Fran- 
cisco. 
7—Judge Advocates General Association, 
San Francisco. 
8—American Judicature 
Francisco. 
28-30—Maine State Bar Association, Rockland. 
30-September 1—The West Virginia Bar As- 
sociation, White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia, 


Society, San 
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September 

1-2—Bar Association of Puerto Rico, Son 
Juan. 

4.6—Judicial Conference for the Third Cir- 
cuit, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

5-6—Conference of New Jersey Judges, 
sponsored by the Joint Committee for 
the Effective Administration of Jus- 
tice, Princeton. 

6-7—Judicial Conference of the First Cir- 
cuit, Boston, Massachusetts. 


6-8—Washington State Bar Association, 
British Columbia. 
10-14—A.B.A. Traffic Court Conference, 


Knoxville, Tennessee. 
12-15—Oregon State Bar, Coos Bay. 
17-21—The State Bar of California, Beverly 


Hills. 
19-22—Oregon State Bar, Coos Bay. 
23-25—Judicial Conference for the Second 
Circuit, Mancester, Vermont. 
25-28—State Bar of Michioan Jansing. 
27-29—State Bar of Nevada, Ely. 
October 
8-12—A.B.A. Traffic Court Conference, Chi- 


cago. 
10-13—The Missouri Bur, St. Louis. 
11-14—American Bar Association, Board of 


Governors and Section Chairmen, 
Chicago. 
12-13—Vermont Bar Association, Manchester 
Center. 
15-16—State Bar Association of Connecticut, 
Hartford. 
18—American Patent law Association, 


Washington, D.C. 
26—The North Carolina State Bar, Raleigh. 
26-27—The West Virginia State Bar, Wheeling. 


November ' 
1-2—Nebraska State Bar Association, Omaha 
5—North Carolina judicial reform amend- 
ment goes to voters. 
6—Colorado judicial reform amendment 
goes to voters. 
6—Illinois judicial reform amendments 
goes to voters. 
6—Nebraska judicial reform amendment 
goes to voters. 
8-10—American Bar Association, mid-cen- 
tral regional meeting, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 
15-17—New Jersey State Bar Association, 
mid-year meeting, Atlantic City. 
16—Bar Association of Hawaii, Honolulu. 


December 

10-11—The Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel, semi-annual meeting, New 
York City. 

28-30—Association of American Law Schools, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

cnuary 30-February 2, 1963—Pennsylvania 
Bar Association, Pittsburgh. 

April 17-21, 1963—American Bar Association, 
northeast regional meeting, Syracuse, 
New York. 


The Reader’s Viewpoint 


High-Minded Lawyers Are a 
Prerequisite for Effective Justice 


The trouble with the law is the lawyers. No 
matter what you do to elevate the legal proc- 
ess to the plane of a creative act of justice, 
they are forever dragging it down again to the 
level of a prize fight. You institute written 
requests for admissions in an effort to speed 
up the administration of justice. Instead, they 
use them as a shotgun device to hinder and 
confuse their opponents, clogging court cal- 
endars with fruitless arguments over the pro- 
priety of their pointless requests. You insti- 
tute written interrogatories for the same 
purpose, and they do the same thing. You 
institute pre-trial conferences, and they make 
a mockery of them. Their whole concern is 
for getting back to the bluff, deception and 
obstructionism of the old courtroom brawl. 

I am speaking, of course, of the majority of 
lawyers, not of those rare exceptions with 
whom it is a pleasure to deal as opposing 
counsel. With these men a litigation becomes 
a sincere search for a just and speedy result, 
without losing its adversary character. For 
them pre-trial is unnecessary; for the rest, it 
is largely ineffectual. 

The trouble, then is an attitude of mind. 
The solution is to have more high-minded 
men in the profession and less of those who 
model their technique on the tactics of the 
boxing ring. 

This is not an easy solution. As long as Lti- 
gation remains an adversary process it is 
bound to arouse our primitive fighting in- 
stincts. But it seems to me that a few clues 
may be found. 

For one thing, I have observed that the 
high-minded lawyer is generally the one with 
a broad point of view. He is not the kind of 
man who knows everything about the law and 
nothing about anything else. He does not 
practice law in a vacuum, but is keenly aware 
of its impact on every kind of human activity. 







SSS 
SSS 


This breadth of viewpoint may come from 
a natural interest in all sorts of people and 
things. There are some individuals for whom 
narrow-mindedness is an impossibility, regard- 
less of their education. 

There is no lack of professional competence. 
The present generation of lawyers have a sufh- 
cient knowledge of the law, and a more than 
sufficient ability-to fight. The lack is in the 
training they receive before law school. 

Another clue may be found in the much 
publicized statistics on the low income of 
lawyers in private practice. I very much doubt 
whether this situation can be solved by any 
amount of talk about law office management 
or public relations of the profession. To me, 
these statistics mean just one thing: There 
are too many lawyers for the amount of legal 
business that exists in this country. 

If that is so, it should be made more diffi- 
cult to become a lawyer. According to my 
views expressed above, the added difficulty 
should not be in the form of stricter profes- 
sional training. It should not be made more 
difficult to get through law school but more 
difficult to be admitted. I propose that this 
be done by requiring every prospective law 
student to show that he had had a full four- 
year course at one of the best colleges or uni- 
versities in the land. Not only that, but his 
course must include as wide a variety of sub- 
jects as possible. Let him study music, French 
poetry, oriental art, Greek philosophy and 
nuclear physics. Let him become aware of 
every kind of creative human activity, and 
come out of it with the broad outlook of what 
used to be known as a man of liberal educa- 
tion. Then if he has enough love of the law 
to carry him through his professional training, 
he will use that training later on, not as a 
boxing glove, but as an instrument for the 
creative administration of justice. 


STANLEY BROOKS 
77 Throckmorton Avenue 
Mill Valley, California 
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Assignment of Counsel 


Must Not Be Delayed 


I feel that one of the most current problems 
of judicial administration is in the field of 
criminal law. Specifically, I wish to call atten- 
tion to the glaring lack of protection of an 
indigent defendant’s rights upon arraignment. 
Often, I am asked by our county judge to 
represent, without fee, an indigent defendant 
who has been indicted by the grand jury for 
a felony. I find that not only has a confession 
been signed, preliminary examination been 
waived, but also the time that has elapsed 
from the date of the first arraignment upon 
arrest, and the date of arraignment after in- 
dictment is sometimes up to three months. For 
example, a defendant who is arrested say on 
July 1, will not be indicted, if at all, until the 
September grand jury meets. Consequently, 
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his arraignment following any indictment will 
not be until late September or early October, 
depending on the number of cases which the 
grand jury has before it. The results are these: 
the defendant has spent all of this time in 
jail, not having an attorney to negotiate bail; 
also, any investigation is quite stale after such 
a time lapse. 

My suggestion is that legislation is badly 
needed, wherever this situation exists, calling 
for the judge or justice of the peace, upon ar- 
raignment following an arrest or any charge 
which comes within the purview of the grand 
jury, to assign immediate counsel to an indi- 
gent defendant. Presently, such procedure is 
not allowed the arraigning judge, and the 
consequences are partially as stated above. 

ANTHONY A. ROSE 
First National Bank Building 
Utica, New York 
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Tweed Award given to Society, 85, 
117-118, 192. Members acclaim new in- 
surance program, 119. Adds new serv- 
ice program for members, 127. Society 
instrumental in gift of law books to 
law school in Taiwan (photograph), 
147. Society broadens action programs, 
268-269. Welcome to senior law stu- 
dents, 269. Golden Slipper Square Club 
presents award to Society, honors 
Bernard G. Segal, 290. Puerto Rico’s 
round table conference on administra- 
tion of justice: Glenn R. Winters as- 
sits planning committee, 78; Members 
of planning committee (photograph), 
125; Announcements of conference, 197, 
228; Conference is successful, 270-271. 
Winters speaks to Arizona Bar 290. 
1962 annual meeting will begin So- 
ciety’s 50th year, 305. See also Joint 
Committee for Effective Administration 
of Justice and National Conference on 
Judicial Selection and Court Admin- 
istration. 

Joint Committee for the Effective Admin- 
istration of Justice—Plans massive co- 
ordination of improvements in judicial 
administration, 37. A new crusade for 
justice, 44-45. Society joins in new 
nationwide campaign for effective ad- 
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ministration of justice, 46-47. Partici- 
pation in joint committee heads action 
program of A.B.A., 78. Trial judge 
problems first pilot project in Michi- 
gan, 79, 120. Pilot project to be Cleve- 
land court problems, 115. Kellogg 
Foundation makes grant to committee, 
155. Adopts public information pro- 
gram, 197. Wisconsin conference to dis- 
cuss selection and tenure of judges, 290. 
Committee prepares reading materials 
on pattern jury instructions, 290. Wis- 
consin conference supports judicial 
selection reform, 335. 

National Association of Municipal Judges 
has mushroomed, 40. 

National Conference on Judicial Selection 
and Court Administration—A conference 
and its aftermath (editorial), 159-160. 
From the three Presidents, 163. Call of 
the conference, 164. Historical back- 
ground, 164. Participants, discussion 
teams, panels, 165-168. Program, 168. 
The consensus conference, 169. Text of 
the consensus, 169-173. Photographs, 
174-175. Major addresses, 176. Selected 
annotated bibliography on judicial 
selection and court administration, by 
Fannie J. Klein, 177-186. Supplemen- 
tary annotated bibliography, 186-188. 


Bar Organization and Activities 


Integration of the Bar 

Supreme Court upholds integrated bar, 
37-38. 

A major victory for the integrated bar, 
(editorial), 43-44. 

United States Supreme Court upholds the 
integrated bar, by Glenn R. Winters, 
49-55. ‘ 

Herbert Harley, photograph and quota- 
tion, 76. 

Citations and Bibliography on the Inte- 
grated Bar in the United States avail- 
able, 79. 

Plaintiff's petition for rehearing denied 
in integrated bar case, 120. 

Lathrop—consummation or challenge? 
oo by Edwin F. Woodle, 219- 


Minnesota will have annual lawyer regis- 
tration, 146. 

Daniel Jackson Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Morgan and the lawyer census, edi- 
torial, 195-196. 

Legal Service for All 

U.S. Attorney General creates committee 
to determine effect of poverty on qual- 
ity of justice, 28. 

Legal aid is a necessary part of commu- 
nity life (letter), by J. M. Costello, 29. 

N.L.A.D.A.’s Harrison Tweed Award— 
Entry date of award competition an- 
nounced, 28; Award given to Society 
for support of legal aid work, 85, 117- 
118; Photograph of award, 192. 

Supplement to Legal Aid in the United 
States by Emery Brownell (book re- 
view), by Kara Burney, 151-152. 

Emery A. Brownell, photograph and 
quotation, 156. 

Assignment of counsel must not be de- 
foie (letter), by Anthony A _ Rose, 

Lawyer referral service unavailable in 33 
large American cities, 107. 

Lawyer referral and unauthorized prac- 
tice, editorial, 303-304. 

Lawyer referral—a brief history, by 
George G. Gallantz, 306-308, 316. 

Current developments of lawyer referral 
in California, by Theodore R. Meyer, 
309-311. 

Lawyer referral in California, 1951-1961, 
Statistical summary, 312. 

Procedures and operations of lawyer re- 
evra offices, by Frank J. Madden, 313- 

Lawyer referral and other bar services, 
by Paul Carrington, 317-321. 
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Statistical summary of activities of the 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, lawyer refer- 
ral service, 322-323. 

Selected annotated bibliography on law- 
yer referral, 324-325. 

Reginald Heber Smith, quotation and 
photograph, 336. 

Law Day, U.S.A. 

Twenty-six nations celebrated law day in 
1961, 40. 

Law day, Iowa, 1962 (editorial), 267-268. 

John C. Cornelius (photograph and 
quotation), 300. 

Unauthorized Practice 

Printed forms simulating legal process 
mislead delinquent debtors, 39-40. 

Daniel Jackson Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Morgan and the lawyer census (edi- 
torial), 195-196. 

Lawyer referral and unauthorized prac- 
tice, editorial, 303-304. 


Bar Association Efforts 

for Judicial Reform 

New horizons for the organized bar, by 
Bernard Botein, 6-11. 

New frontiers for lawyers and the law, 
by Arthur J. Goldberg, 56-61. 

1962—year of the voter (editorial), 83-84. 

The rule of law and the administration 
of justice, by Henry R. Luce, 86-92. 

World peace through justice (editorial), 
123-124. 

Tax bills favoring court reform efforts 
before Congress, 290. 

Arkansas—Bar association to survey state’s 
judicial system, 67. 

Colorado—Becomes sixth state to send 
judicial amendment to voters, 77-78. 

Connecticut—Consolidation of trial court 
proposed, 328. 

Illinois—Campaign for voter approval of 
Illinois judicial amendment, 227. 

Iowa—Campaign for voter approval of 
judicial amendment, 227. 

Massachusetts—Joint bar press committee 
established, 27. Bar conducts studies of 
judicial system, 39. Bar board of dele- 
gates approves full rule making power 
for supreme judicial court, 155. Im- 
provements in three states reported at 
Society’s mid-year meeting, 288. 

Michigan—Missouri plan wins in bar poll, 
207-209. Improvements in three states 
reported at Society’s mid-year meeting, 
288. 

Minnesota—M issouri plan presented to 
meeting of state bar association, 120. 

Ohio—Joint Committee first pilot project 
to be Cleveland court problems, 115. 
State bar association reaffirm’s support 
of judicial selection reform, approves 
court reorganization plan, 327. 

Oklahoma—Lawyers, the courts and the 
public, by Jack N. Hays, 204-206. 

Pennsylvania—Bar association sends com- 
plimentary copies of Handbook for 
Judges to state judges, 290. Philadel- 
phia bar proposes attack on court con- 
gestion, 289. 

South Dakota—Study of court system to 
be made this summer, 25. 

Texas—State bar recommends abolition of 
justice of peace on local option basis, 
107. 

Wisconsin—Conference to discuss selection 
and tenure of judges, 290. 


Bench and Bar Calendar, 28, 67, 108, 
148, 191, 218, 291, 329. 
Dedication of Federal Bar Building, 227. 


Judges 


American Bar Association rules on ethics 
of judges appearing on TV, 25-26. 

National Association of Municipal judges 
has mushroomed, 40. 

Court-appointed commissioners given 
power to hear and decide matters in 
Arizona, 80. 

Preaching the gospel (guest editorial), by 
Harold R. Medina, 84-85. 

California establishes judicial removal 
procedures, 106. 
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Learned Hand, 
graph, 116. 
The two-fold problem of judicial admin- 
As ose (letter), by Morris Ploscowe, 

50. 

Combating delay is the duty of every 
lawyer and judge (letter), by Robert 
Bereford, 150. 

Number and tenure of major trial and 
appellate judges, a comparative chart, 
254-255. 

The administrative judge: the key to 
effective court management, by William 
J. Brennan, Jr., 272-278. 


Judicial Selection and Qualifications 

New horizons for the organized bar, by 
Bernard Botein, 6-11. 

Our courts should be taken out of poli- 
tics (letter), by James Wilson Spencer, 
30. 


quotation and photo- 


Unequal party representation on the state 
supreme courts, by Stuart S. Nagel, 
62-65. 

Qualifications for judicial appointment 
(letter), by Robert E. Switzer, 109-110. 

One-man judicial selection, by Glenn R. 
Winters, 198-203. 

National Conference on Judicial Selec- 
and Court Administration—Proceedings, 
163-188. Text of the consensus, 169- 
173. Major addresses, 176. Selected 
annotated bibliography on judicial 
selection and court administration, by 
Fannie J. Klein, 177-186. Supplemen- 
tary annotated bibliography, 186-188. 

Federal—New federal judges must be the 
best (editorial), 3-5. Families with 
strong political background tend to 
produce top federal judges, 66-67. New 
federal district judges, name, age, polit- 
ical party, 128. The bar and the new 
federal judicial appointments, 97, 100- 
102. A response to B. G. Segal, 102- 
103. How to lose a ball game, (edi- 
torial), 304-305. 

Iowa—Judicial selection reform amend- 
ments, 210-214. Campaign for voter 
approval of judicial amendment, 227. 

Illinois—Judicial selection reform amend- 
ments, 210-214. Campaign for voter 
approval of amendment, 227. 

Michigan—Missouri plan wins in bar poll, 
207-209. 

Minnesota—Missouri plan presented to 
meeting of state bar association, 120. 

Nebraska—Judicial selection reform 
amendments, 210-214. 

New York—Queens County Bar Associa- 
tion judicial endorsement plan, 227. 
New selection plans announced, 288- 
289. 

Bar reaffirms judicial selection, approves 
court reorganization plan, 327 

Wisconsin—Joint Committee conference to 
discuss selection and tenure of judges, 
290. Conference supports judicial selec- 
tion reform, 335. 


Judicial Education 


Colorado—Institute for newly elected trial 
judges, by Leonard v. B. Sutton, 129- 
132. 


Federal—Regional seminars for new 
judges, 227. 

Florida—Judges participate in seminar, 
107. 

Michigan—Joint Committee conference on 
trial judge problems, 79, 120. 

Puerto Rico—Round table conference on 
administration of justice, 78, 125, 197, 
228, 270-271. 


Compensation 

Chart of 1961 increases, 80. 

Judicial salary discrepancies of $28,000 
between highest and lowest paid trial 
judges, 115. 

Better justice through better paid judges 
(editorial), 231-232. 

A survey of judicial salaries in the United 
States and Canada, by Daniel L. Skoler 
and John M. Janewicz, 233-263: State 

and federal judicial salary summaries, 


333 


241-251; Comparative charts: Judicial 
salaries in major trial and appellate 
courts, 252-253; Number and tenure of 
major trial and appellate judges, 254- 
255; Increases in judicial salaries, 1952- 
1962, 256-257; Major trial and appellate 
courts—salary increases, 1960-1961, 258- 
259; Judicial salaries in selected minor 
courts, 260-261; Compensation paid to 
judges of trial courts of general 
jurisdiction in 40 most populous cities 
in the United States, 262-263; Consti- 
tutional restrictions against increasing 
compensation during judicial terms of 
office, 263. Selected bibliography on 
judicial salaries, 261. 

Arthur T. Vanderbilt, 
photograph, 264. 

Iowa—Judicial salary increases approved, 
26 


quotation and 


Massachusetts—Judicial salary increases ap- 
proved, 26. Thorough studies of judi- 
cial system conducted, 39. 

Missouri—A $4,000 salary increase ap- 
proved for judges, 75. 

New York—Court reform signed into law, 
326-327. 

Oregon—Trial judges given 50 per cent 
salary increases, 106. 

Virginia—Salary increase approved, 107. 


Courts 


Court Organization and Jurisdiction 

1962—Year of the voter (editorial), 83-84. 

World peace through justice (editorial), 
123-124, 

A.B.A. house of delegates approves model 
judicial article for state constitutions, 
by Glenn R. Winters, 278-282. 

Arkansas—Bar association to survey state’s 
judicial system, 67. 

California—A 24-judge expansion of Los 
Angeles superior court approved by 
legislature, 66. 

Colorado—Becomes sixth state to send 
judicial amendment to voters, 77-78. 

Connecticut—Consolidation of trial court 
proposed, 328. 

Idaho—Proposed amendment affects pro- 
bate court, 107. Will be the sixth state 
to vote on court reform amendment in 
1962, 299. 

Illinois—Amendment to go to the voters 
in 1962, 75. A new judicial article— 
modern courts for a megalopolitan state, 
by Robert E. Allard and Fred E. Breen, 
283-287. 

a district court system created, 
Ds 


Massachusetts—Bar conducts studies of 
judicial system, 39. Improvements in 
three states reported at Society’s mid- 
year meeting, 288. 

Michigan—Constitutional convention be- 
gins study of state constitution, 117. 
Missouri plan wins in bar poll, 207- 
209. Improvements in three states re- 
ported at Society’s mid-year meeting, 
288. 

New York—Committee to implement pro- 
posed court reorganization appointed, 
40. Court reorganization, 120. Court 
reform signed into law, 326-327. 

North Carolina—Colorado becomes sixth 
state to send amendment to voters, 77. 

Oklahoma—Lawyers, the courts and the 
public, by Jack N. Hays, 204-206. 

Oregon—Conyention to revise constitu- 
tion, 155. 

Pennsylvania—Monetary limits of civil 
jurisdiction for Allegheny County 
raised from $2,500 to $5,000, 27. 

Special Courts 

Family Courts—Five judge Rhode Island 
court established, 40. New procedures 
for domestic relations cases are needed 
(letter), by Stanley R. Jacobs, 29-30. 
New York court reform signed into 
law, 326-327. 

Juvenile Courts—New juvenile court law 
in California, 115. Reorganization for 
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District of Columbia, 26. Judges work 
to improve children’s courts of Min- 
nesota, 27. Glenn R. Winters receives 
award from National Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges, 75. 

Traffic Courts—Experimental drive in 
traffic court established in Dearborn, 
Michigan, 40. Separation of the traffic 
and criminal functions in Winston 
Salem, N.C., proposed to ease conges- 
tion, 145-146. 

U.S. Supreme Court—The nature of 
Supreme Court litigation, by Archibald 
Cox, 93-96. 

Minor Courts 

Monetary limits on minor court jurisdic- 
tion (fifty state chart), 215-217. 

California—Monetary jurisdiction of Cali- 
fornia’s municipal courts increased, 107. 

Maine—New district court system created, 


New Hampshire—Improvements in minor 
court system proposed, 289. 

New Mexico—Minor court reforms passed 
by legislature, 25. 

North Carolina—Colorado becomes sixth 
state to send amendment to voters, 77-78. 

Texas—State bar recommends abolition 
of justice of peace on local option 
basis, 107. 

Washington—Reorganization of justice of 
the peace system, 39. 

Court Congestion 

New horizons for the organized bar, by 
Bernard Botein, 6-11. 

Agency justice and court congestion are 
serious problems (letter), by James H. 
French, 29. 

More judges would clear our crowded 
dockets (letter), by George E. Mastics, 
69 


The solution to court congestion stems 
from cooperation (letter), by James J. 
Mayer, 69. 

Twenty-five month delays occurred in 11 
state trial courts, 79-80. 

Combating delay is the duty of every 
lawyer and judge (letter), by Robert 
Beresford, 150. 

Some major problems of judicial admin- 
istration (letter), by Maurice Mac 
Goodstein, 293. 

Arizona—Court-appointed commissioners 
given power to hear and decide mat- 
ters, 80. Winters speaks to bar on cer- 
tificates of readiness and mandatory 
pre-trial, 290. 

California—A 24-judge expansion of Los 
Angeles superior court approved by 
legislature, 66. 

Colorado—Battle of the backlog in the 
supreme court, by William E. Doyle, 
19-23. 

Connecticut—New judges requested to 
curb 34 month backlog in superior 
court, 146. 

TFederal—A new attack on federal conges- 
tion, 144. 

Florida—County courts will hold extra 
sessions, 145. 

Illinois—A 16,000 case backlog attacked 
by judges in Chicago, 66. Cases ready 
for immediate trial will be given pri- 
ority in circuit court of Chicago, 67. 
Seventeen new Cook County (Chicago) 
aes court judgeships were created, 
145. 

India—Court congestion, 107. 

New Jersey—Almost 500 backlog cases 
were disposed of during October, 145. 

New York—Court of appeals case disposal 
figures for 1960, 115. 

North Carolina—Separation of the traffic 
and criminal functions in Winston 
Salem proposed to ease congestion, 145. 

Ohio—New law to relieve court conges- 
tion, 120. 

Oklahoma—Sweeping reforms of trial 
court procedures adopted, 145. 

Oregon—A five year campaign to reduce 
court delays in Multomah County 
(Portland), 145. 


Pennsylvania—Pittsburgh court attacks 


court delay, 66. Operations research 
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techniques used to study Philadelphia 
congestion, 120. Pennsylvania study of- 
fers new approach and valuable pro- 
posals on court delay problems, by 
Daniel L. Skoler, 139-143. Longer 
hours, more study, harder work are 
first cures for congestion, Chief Justice 
says, 144-145. Philadelphia bar proposes 
attack on congestion, 289. 

South Carolina—Pre-trial in county courts 
decreases backlog, 299. 

Court Administration 

Courtroom decoration (letter), by Porter 
R. Chandler, 30. 

Electronic data machines prepare Hawaii 
jury lists, 107. 

New Jersey supreme court rules no poli- 
tics for court employees, 115. 

Operations research techniques used to 
study Philadelphia court congestion, 
120. 

The Administrative judge: the key to 
effective court management, by Wil- 
liam J. Brennan, Jr., 272-278. 

New York court reform signed into law, 
326-327. 

Court administrator post created in Phila- 
delphia, 328. 

National Conference on Judicial Selection 
and Court Administration—A conference 
and its aftermath (editorial), 159-160. 
Proceedings, 163-188. Text of the con- 
sensus, 169-173. Selected annotated 
bibliography on judicial selection and 
court administration, by Fannie J. 
Klein, 177-186. Supplementary anno- 
tated bibliography, 186-188. 

Judicial Conferences—United States army 
holds its first judicial conference, 146- 
147. New integrated lower court judges 
association in Washington, 39. Puerto 
Rico’s round table conference on ad- 
ministration of justice: Glenn R. Win- 
ters assists in planning, 78; Photograph 
of planning committee, 125; Announce- 
ment, 197-228; Summary of proceed- 
ings, 270-271. 

Courtroom Publicity 

Joint bar-press committee established in 
Massachusetts, 27 

Pre-trial publicity and justice (letter), by 
Lester W. Donaldson, 110 

Quasi Courts 

Agency justice and court congestion are 
serious problems (letter), by James H. 
French, 29. 

Administrative procedures should be im- 
proved (letter), by Ellis W. Kerr, 110. 

Fee restrictions can impair right to con- 
tract (letter), by Kenneth Agee, 149. 


Procedure 


Patent litigation imposes severe prob- 
lems (letter), by Francis C. Browne, 30. 

Growing volume of paperwork is a bur- 
den to the trial bar (letter), by Herbert 
J. De Varco, 149-150. 

Some major problems of judicial admin- 
istration (letter), by Maurice Mac 
Goodstein, 293. 

Arizona—Winters speaks to bar on cer- 
tificates of readiness and mandatory 
pre-trial, 290. 

Federal—Uniform evidence code under 
consideration, 26. Preliminary draft of 
aenamaats to federal rules completed, 
155. 

Illinois—Certificates of readiness required 
in circuit court of Chicago, 67. Affi- 
davits swearing that legal business has 
not been unethically solicited must be 
filed, 299. 

Massachusetts—Bar’s board of delegates 
approves full rule making power for 
supreme judicial court, 155. 

Michigan—Judiciary act passed by legis- 
lature, 25. Civil procedure revised, 75. 

Montana—New rules of civil procedure 
was subject of seminars, 107. 

New York—Improvements in three states 
ea at Society’s mid-year meeting, 

Oklahoma—Sweeping reforms of trial 
fine procedures have been adopted, 
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Criminal Procedures 

A new approach to M’Naghten v Durham, 
by Sol Rubin, 133-138. 

Assignment of counsel must not be de- 
layed (letter), by Anthony A. Rose, 
331. 


Federal—Sentencing recommendations 
adopted, 106. Courts work towards uni- 
form sentencing, 146. 

Illinois—Professional criminals have ‘“‘vir- 
tual immunity’? says V. W. Peterson, 
39. Overhaul of criminal code ap- 
proved, 79. 

New York—Committee created to revise 
code of criminal procedure, 28. 

The Eichmann Trial—A letter, by Samuel 
H. Hofstadter, 68. A confusion of 
propaganda and historical fact (letter), 
by Fritz Moses, 68-69. Israel’s jurisdic- 
tion in the Eichmann case (letter), by 
Herbert U. Feibelman, 109. 


Pre-Trial Procedure 

An information conference, by Carl A. 
Weinman, 104-105. 

Winters speaks to Arizona Bar on certifi- 
cates of readiness and mandatory pre- 
trial, 290. 

Pre-trial in county courts in South Caro- 
lina decrease backlog, 299. 

Jury Trial 

Jury selection reforms proposed in Balti- 
more, 66. 

Electronic data machines prepare Hawaii 
jury lists, 107. 

Juror’s creed, 152. 

Joint Committee prepares reading mate- 
rials on pattern jury instructions, 290. 

Appellate Procedure 

The nature of supreme court litigation, 
by Archibald Cox, 93-96. 

Appeal procedure from supreme court of 
Puerto Rico changed, 107. 


Rule of Law 


First continental conference on world 
peace through Jaw held in Costa Rica, 
June 11-14, 24. 

Discussions at second continental confer- 
ence on world peace through law, 107. 

Building a rule of what law? (letter) by 
W. Clark Hanna, 292-293. 


Miscellaneous 


The literature of judicial administration, 
31-33, 70-72, 111-112, 151-152, 224, 294- 
295: Book reviews: The Rule of Law 
in a Free Society, published by Inter- 
national Commission of Jurists, 31. 
How Arbitration Works, by the Bureau 
of National Affairs, 31. Challenges to 
Arbitration, published by National 
Academy of Arbitrators, 31. The Com- 
mon Law Tradition—Deciding Appeals 
by Karl N. Llewellyn, 70-71. Gentle- 
men of the Law, by Michael Birks, 71. 
A Treasury of Legal Quotations, by 
P. C. Cook, 71-72. The Legal System 
of Israel, by Henry E. Baker, lll. The 
World of Chippy Paterson, by Arthur 
Lewis, 111. The Spirit of Liberty, by 
Learned Hand, 111-112. Selections from 
Speeches, 1900-1959, of Murray Season- 
good, 111. Handbook for Judges, ed. 
by Donald K. Carroll, reviewed by 
John R. Dethmers, 151. Supplement to 
Legal Aid in the United States, by 
Emery Brownell, reviewed by Kara 
Burney, 151-152. Death and the Su- 
breme Court, by Barrett Prettyman, 
Jr., 224. Traffic Court Procedure and 
Administration, by James P. Economos, 
224. The Superior Court of Massachu- 
setts, by Alan J. Dimond, 224. Crime 
and the American Penal System, by 
Louis B. Schwartz, 294. Freedom and 
Responsibility in Broadcasting, by John 
E. Coons, 294. Say It Safely, Limits in 
Journalism and Broadcasting, by Paul 
P. Ashley, 294. Lawyer Opportunities 
for Careers in the Legal Profession, by 
Talbot Smith, 294. 

Sydney J. Harris, quotation; photograph 
of Ludwig van Beethoven, 36. 
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A Page of Late News at Press Time 


Wisconsin Conference Supports 
Judicial Selection Reform 


More than 100 judges, lawyers, newspaper- 
men and other civic and community leaders 
gathered in Madison, Wisconsin, May 18 and 
19 for the statewide Conference on Judicial 
Selection and Tenure, sponsored by the Wis- 
consin State Bar Association, the Judicial 
Council and the Joint Committee for the Ef- 
fective Administration of Justice. Supporting 
revision of the present elective system, the 
consensus of the conference endorsed appoint- 
ment of judges by the governor from a list of 
nominees named by a nominating commission 
and retention of judges in office by periodic 
reelections on the basis of their record and 
without Opposing candidates. Conference keynote speakers and panel discussion 


The consen ; eached iorit t leaders included (seated left to right) JUSTICE 
ett rs rhe ee ee é A eae y in GEORGE R. CURRIE of the Supreme Court of Wis- 
of the contereeés alter they had participated in — consin, JUSTICE TOM C. CLARK of the US. Su- 
each of four panel discussions on the “Present preme Court, JUSTICE E. HAROLD BALLON 4 of 
q : ; a9 ee ‘ f the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, (top row) PER ; 
Wasconsin System, ” Our Systems. and the HILL of the Milwaukee Journal, Wisconsin attorneys 
State Bar Proposal,” “Removal, Discipline and JOHN G. KAMPS, JOSEPH D. DONOHUE and J. 


Retirement,” and “Action Programs for Im- — R. DEWITT and Conference Director JOHN E. CON- 
provements,’ and heard addresses by local ULES, 





and national authorities. The conference is the sixth program of 

Although no formal proposal to change the Project Effective Justice, a series of statewide 
Wisconsin law is now before the State Bar, and regional meetings sponsored by the Joint 
John E. Conway, professor of the University Committee for Effective Administration of 
of Wisconsin Law School and conference di- Justice, of which the American Judicature 
rector, said at the opening assembly that Society is a leading participant. Daniel L. 
recommendations for reform would be based Skoler, assistant director of the Society, was 
on the observations and reactions of the par- the Joint Committee coordinator for the 
ticipants in the conference. conference. 


THE AMERICAN JUDICATURE SOCIETY is a national legal organization founded in 
1913 to promote the efficient administration of justice. Since its inception the Society 
has fostered judicial reform by publication of the Journal, by distribution of literature to 
persons interested in judicial administration, by assistance to state and local professional 
and civic organizations engaged in specific judicial reform projects, and by independent 
research in the administration of justice. The Society is supported entirely by the dues 
received from its 21,958 members. Voting memberships are open to members of the bar; 


associate memberships are open to anyone interested in improving judicial administration. 


Dues are $10.00 per year, and $5.00 per year for lawyers who have been admitted to 


the bar for less than five years. Persons interested in membership should cither contact 
a member of the board of directors listed on the inside front cover of the Journal, 


or write to the Society directly at 1155 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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It is to everyone's advantage for bar 
associations to establish lawyer re- 
ferral plans as promptly as they can. 
The plan is beautifully simple. It re- 
quires a minimum of machinery. It 
costs little to operate. It is the best 
type of public relations because 1t 
does something concrete for the 
public welfare instead of talking 
about it. And it brings deserving 


clients to deserving lawyers. 


REGINALD HEBER SMITH 








